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Checking timetables, making reservations, and complet- 
ing last-minute duties at the office will be the tasks of 
many NSA members during these remaining summer 
months. Many take to the big cities for sightseeing and 


entertainment, many prefer the relaxing atmosphere of 






i i the country or seashore. Wherever you go there is the 


Margaret McCormick 





opportunity to become acquainted with other NSA mem- 
bers. Each chapter president has our Association direc- 
tory, so if you are planning a vacation obtain the names 
of the officers of NSA chapters in the localities you will 
be visiting. They will be glad to hear from you. And, if 
you are not able to attend the International Convention, 
this affords you an opportunity of meeting and talking 


with fellow members and secretaries outside your own 





chapter. 


Mrs. Hazel A. Kellar, CPS 
Returning from vacation with a renewed vigor will pro- 


mote a fresh approach to your job and your chapter ac- 
tivities. You have taken vacation time to meditate and 
peruse some of the things you will want to do. With 
vacation out of the way you are free now to accept some 
chapter committee assignment, or take on some project 
to your liking. With another year ahead of you, you will 


ss be setting goals to accomplish before next year’s vaca- 


Jone M. neuen, CPS tion. If you are planning to take CPS, make your applica- 
tion early for the May 1962 examination. And, it is not 
too early to make plans to attend the 1962 International 


Convention in Chicago. 





Mrs. Yvonne Lovely, CPS 





x August ro 


THE SECRETARY will bring 
you the highlights of the 16th Inter- 
national Convention of the National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, July 19-22, 1961. We know 
you will be anxious to receive the 
special Convention Issue in August 
rather than in September as in prev- 


ious years. 

We want to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation for your 
letters complimenting THE SECRE- 
TARY, and to thank the many 
author - members who have con- 


tributed to our success. 


Great Lakes 
Anne R. Bucciero, CPS 


Northeast 
Beatrice V. Olen, CPS 


Northwest 
Mrs. Betty Zachow, CPS 


Southeast 
Mrs. Thelma G. McGrath 


Southwest 


Hilda R. Poppell 


Editor 
Mrs. Shirley Englund 
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MR. ROYTYPE CAN PRODUCE A WHOLE 
WIDE WORLD OF DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


Depend on it. You can find your selection in Roytype’s complete 
collection of office duplicating supplies. [] Mimeograph, hectograph, 
offset whatever your duplicating process, whatever the kind and 
quantity of copies you want, Roytype has exactly the right products 
for your machines. [|] And, don’t forget Roytype quality. Roytype 
research continues to develop and improve ribbons, carbons, stencils, 
inks, papers and all the other necessary supplies for excellent dupli- 
cating work. [| Your Roytype Representative can help you select 
just what you need. He has a whole wide world of duplicating 
supplies at his, and your command. Ask him to help you with your 
other office supply requirements, too. Why don’t you call him today 
at your nearest Royal McBee Office? 


ROYTYPE 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


A complete line of business supplies... expert help... 
and dependable service, too. © 1961 Royal McBee 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


Certified Professional Secretary 


THE 1961 SECRETARIAL SKILLS EXAMINATION 


Wi The Secretarial Skills section of 
the CPS examination is composed of 
a performance test containing some 
items that are typical in a secretary’s 
job such as a rough draft, a memo, a 
report with or without tables, formal 
tables, and a telegram. Some of the 
items are usually dictated and others 
are rough draft, composition, or typ- 
ing from unarranged data. These 
items include decisions regarding 
punctuation, spelling, use of num- 
bers, capitalization, and grammar. 

In the July and August, 1961, 
issues of The Secretary, items from 
the 1960 examination were reprinted. 
Six items of the 1960 examination 
were illustrated. 

In 1961 the items consisted of (1) 
short report to be typed from.rough 
draft, (2) 210-word letter dictated 
at 70 wam, (3) 240-word letter dic- 
tated at 80 wam, (4) uncorrected 
draft of a report, (5) telegram to be 
composed, (6) memorandum with 
tabulation, (7) report dictated at 
speeds from 60 wam to 110 wam for 
five minutes, and (8) formal table. 
Items 3, 4, 5, and 6 are reproduced in 
this issue. 

After all illustrations and dictation 
were given, 12 minutes were allowed 
to arrange stationery and supplies, 
to read and organize shorthand notes, 
and to study directions further. Then 
2 hours and 10 minutes of working 
time was allowed. 

The setting and working relation- 
ship in the office is established by a 
brief description of the employer’s 
activities. Warm-up dictation is given 
before the regular dictation for the 
candidates to become accustomed to 
the voice of the dictator and under- 
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stand how corrections are to be in- 
dicated by him. 

Letterheads, envelopes, and any 
special forms are provided with the 
examination booklet. The candidate 
brings her own shorthand notebook, 
pen and/or pencil, eraser, plain sta- 
tionery, carbon paper, and second 
sheets. No dictionary or other refer- 
ence book may be used during the 
examination. The candidate may 
furnish her own typewriter or is pro- 
vided the typewriter of her choice. 


DicratTep LETTERS. Items 2 and 3 


Instructions to Candidate 


involve three minutes of dictation 
without giving paragraphing or punc- 
tuation. The letters are to be trans- 
cribed on letterheads in any accept- 
able, standard form. The body of one 
letter is reproduced here. 

These dictated items contain the 
following words for a check on spell- 
ing ability: absence, beforehand, cal- 
endar, centralized, circumstances, 
comprehensive, congratulations, defi- 
nitely, eligible, enthusiastic, favor- 
ably, foresight, hazards, laboratory, 

(Continued on Page 22) 





material with which you are working. 
in Part V are fictitious.) 
tions sent out from your office. 


to them: 


Lawrence Hopkins 
David T. McGrath 
Carl T. Roberts, Jr. 


completed items. 


depending on the seriousness of the error. 


name and department thus: 


for each letter. 


to read part of the practice material. 





EXAMINATION CONTENT: Part V consists of dictation, transcription, composition, and the typing 
of memorandums, tables, reports, etc. Some of the typed copy has been edited and is in rough 
draft form; some of it contains errors in spelling, grammar, diction, and punctuation. It is 
important that you punctuate and spell accurately, as well as correct errors of any kind in the 


BACKGROUND: Assume that you are secretary to Mr. E. R. Harper, Head of Personnel at 
Thomas Baker and Co., an industrial firm in Cincinnati, Ohio. (All names and addresses used 


Among your duties are: taking dictation and transcribing; typing reports, manuals, tables, and 
various other duties concerned with personnel administration; composing some of the communica- 


This is a pjartial list of other people in the Cincinnati office with whom Mr. Harper frequently 
consults or communicates; it may be that copies of some of your correspondence will be directed 


Also working in your own office is Helen Johnson, a typist. 

DIRECTIONS: Your name, candidate number, and number of item must be typed in the upper 
right corner of all your typed materials. Items should be completed in the order in which the 
are numbered; the detailed list appears on page 2. You should try to produce as much usable 
copy as possible. A penalty will be made for the omission of any item. Hand in partially 


In scoring this part of the examination, points will be deducted for each error, the amount 


Mr. Harper's letters are to be set up in any approved style, with the closing lines including his 


E. R. Harper 
Head of Personnel 


You are to decide on all matters of form, except that you will follow Mr. Harper's indicated style 
preference in typing memorandums. Use the current date on all correspondence. Make the 
appropriate number of carbon copies for each item, with one for your files. Address an envelope 


There will be five minutes of warm-up dictation. The first two minutes will be devoted to a letter 
dicateed at 80 words a minute and the last three minutes to a memorandum dictated in ‘‘office 
style.'' You will not transcribe these but will have two minutes immediately after the dictation 


Then Items 2, 3, and 7 will be dictated; they are part of the examination and are to be transcribed 
later. After Items 2 and 3 have been dictated, you will have two minutes in which to read and 
organize your shorthand notes. Then Item 7 will be dictated. Following that, you will have 12 
minutes to arrange your stationery and supplies, read and further organize your shorthand notes, 
and study the directions in this booklet for all items. 


B. F. Schreiber 
F. R. Showers 
Laura Walton 
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@ Have any of you ever spoken at a 
career day program, or even just 
talked with a group of young girls 
so intent on becoming masters of our 
trade? If you have, you know about 
the starry-eyed wonder, the grateful- 
ness that you are giving of your time, 
and that queen-for-a-day feeling 
these students impart. If you have 
never done anything of this sort — 
then do — establish an FSA chapter. 


The Seed 


The seed planted by the CODI 
Chapter of NSA in April of 1957 has 
sprouted and our FSA tree has be- 
come established. The root system 
is spreading out to give it strength. 
If it is cultivated and nurtured, it will 
grow larger and stronger each year 
and will become a thing of beauty, 
of which we can well be proud. 


The founding of the McKinley 
Chapter of the Future Secretaries 
Association took place at Canton, 
Ohio, on April 28, 1957, as the direct 


First row: Sandra Hesselton; Brenda Roberts, treasurer; 


result of the mutual desire of the 
principal and business education 
teachers of McKinley High School 
and the members of the CODI Chap- 
ter of NSA. Eligibility for member- 
ship in this first FSA chapter was re- 
stricted to business education stu- 
dents of the junior and senior classes 
who maintained an average of eighty- 
five per cent in all subjects. 


Encouraged by the attendance of 
their parents, school faculty, and 
CODI Chapter NSA _ members, 
twenty-six students were initiated 
into the McKinley Chapter of the 
Future Secretaries Association. 


During the past four years the 
CODI Chapter has provided various 
programs covering such diverse sec- 
retarial training as telephone tech- 
niques, filing, poise, and _ self- 
improvement, supplemented with ed- 
ucational films. Some of the girls 
initiated. into the first FSA chapter 
four years ago have now qualified 
and are interested in becoming mem- 


oe ft 


Members of NSA’s First FSA Chapter, Pompano, Beach, Florida 


bers of the CODI Chapter of NSA. 


New Growth 

An article on the Future Secretar- 
ies Association appeared in the OCcto- 
ber 1958 issue of The Secretary — 
and the FSA tree immediately put 
out new growth. As a direct result 
of the pioneer work of the CODI 
Chapter of NSA, there are now in 
existence more than twenty chapters 
of the Future Secretaries Association 
in the United States, located from 
coast to coast, all developed by units 
of NSA. 


With all the interest shown in 
such a short time, sponsorship by 
The National Secretaries Association 
(International) was inevitable. In 
January of this year, approval for 
sponsorship was granted by the In- 
ternational Board of Directors of 
NSA, and the International Educa- 
tion Committee was assigned to and 
completed the task of co-ordinating 
a uniform program for the Future 
Secretaries Association. Formal an- 





Robinson; Gloria Wyatt; Leslie Perry, and Virginia Lloyd. 





Sandra Napoliton, secretary; Helen Sparling, faculty ad- 
visor; Dorothy Biganzoli, president; Beth Suppes, vice 
president; Iris Rottman, and Pollyann Eckstadt. Second 
row: Bonnie Haines; Arlene Was; Karen Finnegan; Dianne 
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Third row: Paula Ayers; Sandy Belgarde; Tonia Richard- 
son; Evelyn Hovaster; Carole Hegen, and Connie Dawson. 
Fourth row: Gail Burroughs; Jay Schack; Donna Jenkins; 
Sandra Still, and Linda Gay. 
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Future Secretaries Association Pin 


FUTURE 
SECRETARIES 


ASSOCIATION 


nouncement of this program came in 
early April of this year. 


The Trunk 


The FIRST NSA-sponsored Fu- 
ture Secretaries Association was in- 
stalled by the Pompano Beach, Flor- 
ida, Chapter on April 29, 1961, with 
thirty charter members. The candle- 
light ceremony and the signing of 
the first official FSA charter took 
place at the workshop luncheon dur- 
ing Secretaries Week. This was a 
real accomplishment for the newly 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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SE 


McKinley Chapter, FSA 


Miss Jeanne Fritchley (right), president, CODI Chapter, NSA, presented a gavel 
to Helen Bastounis (left), president, McKinley Chapter, FSA. The gavel will 
remain in the McKinley Chapter to be handed on to each succeeding FSA president. 








Orlando, Florida FSA Chapter Initiation Reception 


At the initiation reception of the Orlando, Florida Junior College Chapter of FSA 
are: (left to right) Mrs. Lily M. Fraser, chairman of NSA organizational com- 
mittee; FSA officers: Janice Hardy, secretary; Patricia Parrott, treasurer; Margaret 
Shaw, president; and Morris S. Hale, president of Orlando Junior College. 
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Who 
J; 


MaTureE? 


by 
Aloysius S. Church, M.D. 


Detroit, Michigan 


from “Channel Notes,” 
River Park Chapter 


Dearborn, Michigan 
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Wi Because psychiatric and neurotic 
disorders have a basis in immaturity, 
to have the answer to the above ques- 
tion is an important awareness. The 
answer is even more significant when 
we realize that immaturity is also a 
basis for personality defects. 


In general, an immature person is 
unable to use his senses or intellect 
efficiently. He, therefore, cannot 
cope with his realities effectively and 
fully. 


Maturity means effective and com- 
plete development of the unlimited 
potentialities that are ours at birth. 
It means gracious aging. It may 
mean freedom from such psychoso- 
matic disorders as stomach ulcers, 
colitis, high blood pressure, or even 
arthritis. It may result in a freedom 
from the insecurities that result in 
the confusions and helplessness of 
senility. 


A MATURE PERSON IS 
ONE WHO IS: 
Independent 


He is able to separate from his 
parents graciously without causing 
them pain. He is able to break the 
ties without the separation being a 
defiant revolution. He is able to 
stand on his own two feet, and is not 
oppressed or harnessed by the opin- 
ions of others. He is not fearfully, 
excessively, or unduly dependent on 
others. He has confidence in him- 
self, and in the error-free automatic 
mental mechanisms which God gave 
him. 


Free of Hostility 


He is aware of the hostile trends that 
were made a part of him by cultural 
patterns of child care. He manages 
his hatreds, and finds them of no 
avail, and as interrupting his rela- 
tionships with others. He replaces 


his anger with tolerance and makes a 
serious attempt to understand the 
traits of others. 


Free of Being Excessively 


Competitive 


He is cooperative rather than 
angrily competitive to attain suc- 
cess. He cooperates to attain his 
goal by working with others, not to 
succeed immediately but eventually. 
His success is durable, serviceable, 
and satisfying, not short-lived and 
empty. 


Free of Resentments 


Life is a series of thwartings, pains 
and frustrations; and, the simplest 
and most expedient approach to it 
is to resent. Aware of resentments 
as being accompanied by changes in 
our bodily functions he learns toler- 
ance and acceptance to avoid organic 
illness and mental confusion. He 
knows that he cannot always change 
life’s situations. He accepts these 
things in life as being a part of 
God’s design, and he does not slander 
God by saying, “I resent too much to 
do” or “I resent not having enough 
to do.” He says, “This is it, and it 
is my duty to do it, whatsoever it 
is.” He is not one to be displeased 
with reality or with wishing that 
things would be more convenient or 
pleasant; or that they should meet 
anticipations which he had built up 
in childhood or adolescence. He is 
not envious or jealous. 


Open-Minded 


His mind is not closed to the ideas 
of others. He is willing to listen and 
evaluate. He does not say, “You will 
have to show me.” He says, “I am 
willing to be shown.” He does not 
argue vigorously when his views are 
opposed. 
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Aware of the Natural As Well 
As Supernatural Goals 


He defines reality as consisting of 
those things measured by our own 
standards of times and space; and, 


also, by those standards which belong 
to eternity. He strives for these goals 


to the best of his abilities. He sees 
technological advances as being help- 
ful if they include a means to im- 
prove our relationship with God and 
fellow men. 


Aware That There is a Power 
Greater Than Himself, 
Namely: God 


He deduces this from the order of 
the planets’ orbits in the universe, 
and the obedience of the atoms and 
protons forming the chair in which 
he sits. This cognizance compels 
him to see himself as God’s creature. 
He therefore resigns himself to God, 
trusting in Him, and literally exper- 
iencing His everpresent love and at- 
tention. As the result of his insight 
he is free of phobias, anxieties, de- 
pressions, and he does not feel lonely. 
(While the mature person is inde- 
pendent, he is definitely and always 
dependent on God.) 


Community Conscious 


His ambition is to serve others and 
he profits by serving. He measures 
his success in terms of the quality of 
help he is able to give his fellow man 
and society. He-volunteers to serve 
on child and community service, 
health, and welfare boards. He is 
always available for his neighbor who 
might be in need. 


Able to Pray Mentally and Vocally 


His prayers are sincere, hopeful, 
and loaded with gratitude that he 
was born and is alive. His prayers 
unselfishly express worship and peti- 
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tion to bring his own will so near 
to God’s will that they might fuse 
to become one. 


Grateful 


He appreciates the so-called little 
things in life such as air, water, and 
food. He vacations with joy in the 
mountains, or at the seashore with 
gratitude in his heart. He listens to 
music, admires a painting, and is 
thankful for his sensory experiences. 


These are the ten traits of a 
mature person. Read them over 
carefully and give each one serious 
thought. Take one each day for ten 
days, or, one each week for ten weeks, 
but do it. You will find yourself 
becoming tranquilized. You will 
lose your self-importance, self-pity, 
hatred, laziness, impatience; and, 
you will gain humility, modesty, love 
and simplicity. You will then be 
successful. 








GRASER STIK: 


The original pencil shaped grey eraser 











SER STIK CA Seeviceyusa 7099 






— always the best point for erasing. 
may mean a promotion 

Little things often make the big difference. ERASERSTIK, with 
brush, costs only 20¢—but it puts you into the select class of 
Superior Secretaries. 

You will never again hand in a letter with erasures show- 
ing ghosts and sloppy strikeovers. With ERASERSTIK you 
erase without a trace. ERASERSTIK opens the door to typing 
perfection—a door which has led to promotions and higher T 


pay for many secretaries. 


Sharpens to the point you prefer—blunt, medium or slender. 
ERASERSTIK is sold by good stationers everywhere. 


SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER # 4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 

point on your ERASERSTIK—then 

stops sharpening. If you use one, you need 
the other. $1 at your Stationer, 
A.W.Faber-Castell 

Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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Future Secretaries Association 
(Continued from Page 5) 


formed Pompano Beach Chapter (in- 
stalled in September of 1960). 


This Pompano Beach High School 
Chapter of the Future Secretaries 
Association is the beginning of the 
main trunk of our FSA tree. 


Root System 


For the FSA tree to grow it must 
have a good root system and be 
properly cultivated. The individual 
chapter of The National Secretaries 
Association which 
sponsors an FSA chapter is our po- 
tential root system, and each FSA 
development thereafter will add 
greater life and beauty to our FSA 


(International) 


tree. 


A serious responsibility is assumed 
by each NSA chapter which sponsors 
a chapter of young students (girls). 
Its members will be rewarded by the 
development of their leadership abil- 
ities, increased knowledge of their 
own profession, and the satisfaction 
of extending assistance to those who 
will follow in their professional foot- 
steps. 


Because of the interest in the Fu- 
ture Secretaries Association program, 
each chapter of The National Secre- 
taries (International) 
which has not yet requested an FSA 
booklet will be sent a copy. Some 
chapters may wish to make plans to 


Association 


sponsor an FSA chapter shortly after 
the school year begins and will use 
the summer months to formulate 
their program. When the prelimin- 
ary groundwork has been laid, the 
form, Request for Approval, should 
be completed. The FSA booklet in- 
cludes the procedures to be followed 
in forming FSA chapters, the policies 
and regulations of The National Sec- 
retaries Association (International) 
for the direction and control of the 
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Future Secretaries Association, the 
FSA Code of Ethics, specimen by- 
laws, the initiation service for FSA 
chapters, and the installation service 
for FSA officers. The names and ad- 
dresses of the students who meet the 
qualifications, the officers, the ad- 
visor, and the payment of an initia- 
tion fee of $2.00 per student, must be 
submitted at least thirty days prior 
to initiation of an FSA chapter to 
allow for the forwarding of the char- 
ter and pins. 


Grafting Process 


To bring existing FSA chapters 
into conformity with the policies and 
regulations of The National Secre- 
taries Association (International), 
the NSA chapter should carefully re- 
view the booklet, “Future Secretaries 
Association,” and send six copies of 
the following information: 


1. Name used 
2. Date organized 
3. Number of members 


4. Population of city in which 
FSA chapter is located 


5. List of at least six programs 
presented to FSA chapter 


6. Copy of FSA charter 


7. Copy of bylaws of FSA chapter 
to Mrs. Lily M. Fraser, Chairman 
International FSA Committee 
631 Shady Lane Drive 


Orlando, Florida 


After this information has been re- 
viewed, further instructions will be 
forwarded so that formal Request for 
Approval may be completed. 


Begin now in your NSA chapter 
to develop plans for the formation of 
a chapter of FSA. 


ART 
- SEMINARS 
-IN THE 


HOME 


from the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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@ Tens of millions of persons live 
in localities where there are no art 
museums whatsoever. And of those 
who do live where such museums are 
accessible, only a comparative few 
make use of them. The majority 
stay away not because they are dis- 
interested in art, but because they 
have never learned how to appreciate 
art. They stand before a great paint- 
ing and see nothing beyond what the 
picture is “about.” If called upon to 
make a comment, they are tongue- 
tied and embarrassed. Before long, 
they are more conscious of their 
weary feet than the glorious works 
of art they are dutifully shuffling 
past. Too many of them cut their 
visit short and are not likely to 
return very soon. 

It was precisely for these two 
groups of people—those who have 
no opportunity to visit a museum 
and those who have, but, when they 
do, cannot fully appreciate their 
visit because they are totally without 
guidance in what to look for in paint- 
ings—that the Art Seminars in the 
Home were created. 


A Fresh Approach To Art 
Education 

For many years the staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
recognized the need for such an eco- 
nomic and easily obtained course. In 
schools today, the emphasis is upon 
the practical and scientific aspects 
of education. Even many adults have 
never had the opportunity to take a 
good art appreciation course in a 
university or to attend a clarifying 
course of lectures at a museum. 

A program of art education had to 
be designed first to go into the homes 
of those who seek enlightenment 
about great art. Second, and equally 
important, it had to be thorough 
enough to achieve real results. 

The Museum called upon Mr. John 
Canaday, a pioneer in art education. 
A few years ago, Mr. Canaday init- 
iated a series of illustrated lectures 
designated for average museum 
visitors at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. The purpose was primarily 
to clarify basic principles, so that 
any intelligent layman could form- 
ulate his own informed opinion of 
each painting he might ever see, an- 
cient or modern, good or poor. 
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Within a short time it was difficult 
to accommodate the crowding lis- 
teners. Mr. Canaday’s approach was 
so close to what the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art long had in mind 
that he was engaged to work with the 
Museum in developing the system- 
atic educational program represented 
by the Art Seminars. 


How the Art Seminars Operates 

One can enroll for the program of 
twenty-four portfolios, just as one 
would enroll in a course in art at 
a university. The subscriber receives 
the Home Seminars consecutively— 
one every thirty days. The price of 
each portfolio is $3.75 (plus a small 
charge for postage). This is paid as 
each portfolio is received. 


The course is divided into twelve 
portfolios, from one through twelve, 
dealing with general principles of 
art appreciation, and twelve port- 
folios, from A through L, designed to 
give the student and reader a pan- 
oramic view of 2500 years of Western 
painting in chronological sequence. 
The first group of portfolios covers 
such subjects as: What Is a Paint- 
ing?—Realism; The painter and the 
world around us — Expressionism; 
The painter and the world he creates 
-—Abstraction; The painter and the 
world we never see—Composition— 
Techniques—and the Artist con- 
sidered both as a Social Critic and 
a Visionary. 

The twelve portfolios devoted to 
the history of art begins with the 
Classical Background of European 
Art, proceeds to the Middle Ages, 
and then takes up the Early and 
High Renaissance. Baroque art is 
discussed, as well as painting of the 
Eighteenth Century and the battle 
in the Nineteenth Century between 
Classicism and Romanticism. The 
course then introduces Realism, Im- 
pressionism and Precursors of Mod- 
ern Art. And finally Art in the Con- 
temporary World is examined. 


Learning by Comparisons 

Between Great Paintings 
Both in content and method, the 
lessons constitute something unique 
in the field of art education; guidance 
in the home comparable to a series 
of coordinated museum lectures. In 
certain respects the Seminars have 


great advantages over museum lec- 
tures. To begin with there is no time © 
limit as for a lecture. One can re- 


peat a lesson, or any part of one,” : 


as one pleases. Another advantage | 
is the fact that the means of illus- | 


trating points about great paintings | is 
are superior. Each lesson comes in|) 


the form of a portfolio, the basis of © 
which is the lecture. But in each? 
portfolio is a large pocket containing | 
twelve nine and one-half by twelve | 
and one-half, beautifully printed 
reproductions in full color of dif- 
ferent paintings. These are provided 
separately, so that they can be com- 
pared side by side with one another 
to clarify whatever points each lec- 
ture aims to illuminate. 


Since there are twenty-four port- 
folios altogether, the student ac- 
quires, before he is through, 288 
beautiful full-color reproductions. 
Apart from these, additional informa- 
tion is provided by means of many 
black-and-white illustrations which 
appear in the text of each portfolio. 
Some of these are introduced for 
purposes of comparison; others— 
details from plates—clarify points 
the ordinary museum visitor would 
rarely note, unless instructed by an 
expert. 

Another great advantage, espe- 
cially for parents, is that the course 
can be taken conveniently at home 
in a family group. Reading each © 
portfolio aloud, and examining the 
reproductions is not only enlighten- 
ing, but a great deal of fun. While 
the Seminars are well within the 
understanding of teen-age children, | 
much of the material might be too © 
difficult for children in elementary 
schools to absorb unassisted. Parents 
who subscribe, however, will uncon- 
sciously find themselves sharing their 
increased understanding with their 
youngsters at the earliest possible 
age. The educational importance of 
this should not be underestimated. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has made an arrangement with the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., to 
supervise the national distribution of 





the Art Seminars in the Home. All |~ 
matters pertaining to subscriptions | 
should be sent to the Book-of-the- 77> 


Month Club at 345 Hudson Street, | 
New York 14, New York. 
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(Part II of Two Parts) 


from Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated 


THE INCOME STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
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The fundamental soundness of a 
company, as shown by its balance 
sheet, is important to investors, but 
of even greater interest is the record 
of its operation. Its financial struc- 
ture shows much of its ability to 
weather storms and pick up speed 
when times are good. It is the in- 
come record, however, that shows us 
how a company is actually doing and 
gives us our best guide to the future. 

The “Statement of Consol‘dated 
Income and Earned Surplus” account 
of our company is printed on page 1. 
If we follow the items given there, 
we will find out just how our com- 
pany earned its money, what it did 
with its earnings, and what it all 
means in terms of our three classes 
of securities. 

We have used a combined income 
and surplus statement because that 
is the form mest frequently followed 
by industrial companies. However, 
sometimes the two statements are 
given separately. Also, a variety of 
names are used to describe this same 
part of the financial report. Some- 
times it is called “profit and loss 
account,” sometimes “record of earn- 
ings,” and often simply “income 
account.” They are all the same 
animal. 

The details that you will find on 
different income statements also vary 
a great deal. Some companies show 
only eight or ten separate items, 
while others will give a page or 
more of closely spaced entries that 
break down each individual type of 
revenue or cost. We have tried to 
strike a balance between extremes— 
to give the major items that are in 
most income statements, omitting 
details that are interesting only to 
the expert analyst. 


The most important source of reve- 
nue always makes up the first item 
on the income statement. In our 
company it is “Net Sales” (item 
“a”). If it were a railroad or a utility 
instead of a manufacturer, this item 
would be called “gross revenues.” In 
any case it represents the money paid 
into the company by its customers. 
Net sales are given to show that the 
figure represents the amount of 
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money actually received after allow- 
ing for discounts and returned goods. 

Net sales or gross revenues, you 
will note, are given before any kind 
of miscellaneous revenue that might 
have been received from investments, 
the sale of company property, tax 
refunds, or the like. A well-prepared 
income statement is always set up 
this way so that the stockholder can 
estimate the success of the company 
in fulfilling its major job of selling 
goods or service. If this were not so, 
you could not tell whether the com- 
pany was really losing or making 
money on its operations, particularly 


over the last few years, when tax re- 
bates and other unusual things have 
often had great influence on final net 
income figures. 


Cost of Sales 

A general heading “Cost of Sales, 
and Other Operating Expenses (item 
“b”) is characteristic of a manufac- 
turing company, but a utility com- 
pany or railroad would call all these 
things “operating expenses.” 

The most important subdivision is 
“Cost of Goods Sold” (item “c’’). 
Included under cost of goods sold are 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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@ A few weeks ago, while duplicat- 
ing copy to be sent to some of the 
members of our field organization, 
I could not help but reminisce over 
a similar experience which had 
happened over five years previous. 


Duplicating copy now is an almost 
everyday experience, which I look 
upon as a short interlude in the 
normal day’s work of typing, short- 
hand, and other secretarial duties. 
The ease of preparation, duplication, 
and storage of supplies and equip- 
ment has become second nature with 
the help of modern duplicating 
materials. 

My first exposure to mimeograph 
duplicating occurred approximately 
two weeks after I was hired. As I 
walked from my new boss’s office, 
the words of his last request still 
echoed back at me, “Please mimeo- 
graph this report for distribution to 
our field personnel.” 


Let’s Begin 

Mimeograph! What a_ horrible 
thought to think about until the next 
morning when I was to begin my 
project. The only mimeographing I 
had ever seen had left the lasting 
impression of dirty ink and wrinkled 
paper coming from a machine that 
had to be cranked by hand. 


After consulting one of the men 
in our department on what I would 
need, I left to gather the supplies 
necessary for the assignment—stencil 
sheets, correction fluid, and stylus. 
The machine, together with ink and 
paper, was available for use in the 
workroom. 


After an explanation of the proc- 
ess, I cleaned the typewriter keys, 
inserted the stencil and began to 
type the report which seemed to have 
at least a thousand pages. After the 
first paragraph (without an error) 
was behind me, the tension seemed to 
lessen; but at the first misspelled 
word, panic set in. What could I 
do now, start over? Correction fluid 
to the rescue and the error was erased 
like magic without a trace. Maybe 
this wouldn’t be such an impossible 
assignment after all! By the second 
page, I began to think all this ap- 
prehension was for nothing and by 
the end of the report I was hoping 
for a similar assignment soon. 
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The running of the stencils was 
the next, and this left another hurdle 
to be overcome. The lapse of time 
between receiving the report and hav- 
ing to duplicate it had given me the 
opportunity to read the instructions 
for duplicating copy which were at- 
tached to the receiving tray of the 
duplicator. Also, I had a chance to 
ask a few questions of the man from 
whom I had requested help on the 
necessary supplies. All this still did 
not seem to be enough since the copy 
I was to send out had to be letter 
perfect and completely up to stand- 
ard. 


The machine I was to use was the 
medium size machine, electrically 
operated. I placed the first stencil 
on the duplicator and when the con- 
trol switch was turned on, the reward 
was evident in the beautiful black 
on white copies delivered into the 
receiving tray. 

So in this manner, my initiation 
to mimeograph duplicating was ac- 
complished. Since that day there 
have been many, as well as various, 
types of jobs that had to be mimeo- 
graphed. Some have been easy, 
others a little more difficult; but all 
were completed successfully. 

With businesses growing bigger 
and bigger, more and more demands 
are being placed upon secretaries to 
prepare communications in large 
quantities. But, we must keep in 
mind, quantity must also be matched 
with neatness and quality. If you 
will be called upon to prepare mimeo- 
graph stencils and do the duplicating 
as well, perhaps an explanation of 
the main principles will help you. 

Briefly, the mimeograph process 
has just four basic elements: stencil, 
ink, paper, and the mimeograph. The 
typed, handwritten, or drawn stencil 
is attached to the outside of the cyl- 
inder and paper is fed between the 
cylinder and the impression roller 
of the mimeograph. As the roller 
rises automatically and causes the 
paper to touch the stencil, ink flows 
from the inside of the cylinder 
through the pad and then through 
the stencil and produces copy on the 
paper. 

Now that you know how it hap- 


pens, let’s look into how you, too, 
can get perfect copies every time. 


The Stencils 


Stencils are really the first item 
to be considered. Stencil sheets are 
available in letter and legal lengths, 
in various colors, with and without 
film, etc. The decision of legal or 
letter size depends, of course, on the 
size of paper used. Stencil color is 
not only open to the preference of 
the individual but also is often de- 
pendent on what the stencil will be 
required to do. White and yellow 
stencils lend themselves to form and 
layout work as well as standard typ- 
ing, blue and green are also used for 
standard typing as well as forms if 
desired by the user. Certain series 
of stencils lend themselves to various 
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specific uses, such as long length of 
runs, art or stylus work, etc. Film 
or non-film stencils will make it pos- 
sible to obtain broader line copy if 
desired. Stencils can even be ob- 
tained with forms pre-printed into 
them (die-impressed stencils) or 
forms pre-printed onto them which 
do not duplicate but instead guide 
the typist in typing information 
(form-topped stencils) . 

There is a wide range of inks to 
choose from, ranging from paste inks 
to various fluid inks. ‘“Conta-Dri’” 
inks, for high speed and high volume 
work, dry instantly on contact with 
paper; “Emulsion” inks which I pre- 
fer for general duplicating produce 
sharp, clean copies; “Oil-Base” inks 
are suggested for users of older ob- 
solete machines unable to use mod- 
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ern inks; and of course, “Paste” ink, 
an all-around ink for the majority 
of duplicating requirements where 
many operators use the equipment. 


The next time an important bulle- 
tin or letter is going to be duplicated 
by you, why not give it some extra 
spark and interest by adding a little 
color. 

I had an opportunity to do this 
recently. I took the copies to be 
sent to the field and with another 
stencil duplicated ADVANCE 
COPY — FOR YOUR ADVANCE 
INFORMATION across the top of 
the letter in red. When the letter 
reaches these men, it immediately 
took their attention and gave the let- 
ter added interest. You could do the 
same trick or invent one of your own. 


Colored inks are as easy to use 
as the standard black inks. An extra 
cylinder can be interchanged with 
the cylinder containing black ink in 
less than one minute. 


Colored inks are not the only 
means of obtaining variety. The 
many types and colors of paper also 
can be used to gain attention for 
those special occasion letters or spe- 
cial interest letters. Color adds life 
to any copy and in addition conveys 
certain ideas. 


Even prepared mimeograph sten- 
cils with pictures for various seasons 
and occasions are available. These 
can be “patched” into your stencil 
for added interest, or to denote 
a special item, “IMPORTANT 
SALES MEETING,” “SALE,” 
“ANNOUNCING,” and many, many 
more. 


If you are trying to prepare a spe- 
cial stencil to incorporate several 
items, it is much easier if you make 
a “layout” sheet first, that is map 
out the page you are planning before 
doing any actual stencil typing. 
Draw top, bottom and side margins 
on your page, leaving at least one- 
half inch at the top and bottom and 
five-eighths inch on the sides for 
margins. Map out your copy and 
illustrations you plan to use on the 
layout and place it between the sten- 
cil and backing. Now place small 
dots of correction fluid at the start- 
ing and stopping points of the vari- 
ous paragraphs, ilustrations, letter- 


ing, etc. These dots will serve as 
guide marks for you when you type 
or draw on the stencil. 


Special Tools 

Some art work is difficult to do on 
a desk top. Here is where my “Mim- 
eoscope” comes to the rescue. A 
“Mimeoscope” is an_ illuminated 
drawing board for use with drawing 
instruments called styli, lettering 
guides, and screen plates to add il- 
lustrations, lettering, and shading to 
mimeographed copy. 

Styli are pen-like instruments with 
blunted tips which give various 
widths and types of lines for tracing 
illustrations, lettering and handwrit- 
ing. 

Lettering guides are plastic strips 
with pierced numbers and _ alpha- 
betical characters for tracing with 
a stylus. 

Screen plates, when used with a 
stencil, produce various patterns for 
pleasing effects. 


Duplicating with various weights 
of paper is now easier than ever with 
machines that now utilize “corner 
separation.” Even end reams and 
unevenly cut paper can be fed easily 
and quickly to make it easier for 
secretaries to do every duplicating 
task. 

Now that we hav: talked about a 
few ideas to add attention to impor- 
tant letters and bulletins, perhaps 
we should return to the more com- 
mon problems which we all face. 
No matter how accurate a typist we 
are, errors do crop up to bother us. 
They now go unnoticed on the 
copies if you take your time repair- 
ing them. Have you ever wondered 
what mysterious miracle this fluid 
was? Well, actually it is liquid stencil 
coating. In case you have yet to 
make a correction on a stencil, here 
is the way to do it. Just apply the 
proper correction fluid over the error, 
allow to dry and retype, using a 
lighter than normal touch. If you are 
using cushion sheets that are not 
waxed, burnishing, or gently rubbing 
the error in a circular motion with 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


all the expenses that go directly into 
the manufacture of the products the 
company sells—raw materials, wages, 
freight, power, and rent. We have 
lumped these expenses together, as 
many companies do. Sometimes, 
however, you will find each item 
listed separately. Analyzing a de- 
tailed income account is a pretty 
technical operation and should be 
left to the expert. 

We have shown separately, oppo- 
site “d,” the “Selling, Administra- 
tive, and General Expenses” of the 
past year. Unfortunately, there is 
little uniformity among companies in 
their treatment of these important 
non-manufacturing costs. Our figure 
includes the expenses of manage- 
ment, that is, executive salaries and 
clerical costs; commissions and sal- 
aries paid to salesmen; advertising 
expenses, and the like. 

“Depreciation” (‘“‘e”) shows us the 
amount that the company transferred 
from income during 19xx to the de- 
preciation reserve that appears as 
item 11 on the balance sheet (inside 
front cover. Depreciation must be 
charged against income unless the 
company is going to live on its own 
fat—something that no company can 
do for long and stay out of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Maintenance 

“Maintenance and Repairs” (item 
“f”) represents the money spent to 
keep the plant in good operating 
order. For example, the truck that 
we mentioned under depreciation 
must be kept running day by day. 
The cost of new tires, recharging the 
battery, painting, and mechanical 
repairs are all maintenance costs. 
Despite this day-to-day work on the 
truck, the company must still pro- 
vide for the time when it wears out 
—hence the reserve for depreciation. 

You can readily understand from 
your own experience the close con- 
nection between maintenance and 
depreciation. If you do not take good 
care of your own car, you will have 
to buy a new one sooner than you 
would if you maintained it well. 
Corporations face the same problem 
with all their equipment. If they do 
not do a good job of maintenance, 
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much more will have to be set aside 
for depreciation to replace the abused 
tools and property. 

Taxes are always with us. A prof- 
itable company always pays at least 
two types of taxes. One group of 
taxes is paid without regard to prof- 
its and include real estate taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, social security, and the 
like (item “g”). As these payments 
are a definite part of the cost of 
doing business, they must be in- 
cluded before we can determine the 
“Profit from Operations” (item 
ei ig) 

Profit from Operations tells us 
what the company made from manu- 
facturing and selling its products. It 
is an interesting figure to investors 
because it indicates how efficiently 
and successfully the company oper- 
ates in its primary purpose as a 
creator of wealth. 

As a glance at the income account 
will tell you, there are still a lot of 
other items to be deducted before 
the stockholder can hope to get any- 
thing. You can also easily imagine 
that for many companies these other 
items may spell the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. For these 
reasons we use profit from operations 
as an indicator of progress in manu- 
facturing and merchandising effic- 
iency, not as a standard for judging 
the investment quality of securities. 

Miscellaneous income not con- 
nected with the major purpose of 
the company is generally listed after 
profit from operations. There are 
quite a number of ways that corpora- 
tions increase their income. including 
interest and dividends on securities 
they own, fees for special services 
performed, royalties on patents they 
allow others to use, and, sometimes, 
tax refunds. Our income statement 
shows “Other Income” (item “i’’), 
under which is shown income from 
“Dividends” (item “j’?) and, as a 
separate entry, “Interest” (item “k’”) 
which the company received from 
its bond investments. The “Total” 
of other income (item “l”) shows 
us how much Typical Manufacturing 
received from so-called “outside” 
activities plus profit from operations. 
Corporations with diversified in- 
terests often receive tremendous 
amounts of “other income.” 


Interest Charges 


There is one other class of ex- 
penses which should be deducted 
from income before we can determine 
the base on which taxes are paid, 
and that is “Interest Charges” (item 
“m”). As our company has $2,000,- 
000 worth of 314 per cent bonds out- 
standing, it will pay “Interest on 
Funded Debt’ of $70,000 (item “n’’). 
During the year the company also 
borrowed money from the bank on 
which the company, of course, paid 
interest, shown as “Other Interest” 
(item ‘“‘o”’). 

“Income Before Provision for Fed- 
eral Income Taxes” (item “p’’) is 
an interesting figure for historical 
comparison. It shows us how profit- 
able the company was in its over-all 
operations. A comparison of this 
entry over a period of years will en- 
able you to see how well the com- 
pany had been doing as a business 
institution before the Government 
stepped in for its share of net earn- 
ings. Federal taxes have varied so 
much in recent years that earnings 
before taxes are often a real help in 
judging business progress. 

A few paragraphs back we men- 
tioned that a profitable corporation 
pays two general types of taxes. We 
have already discussed those that are 
paid without reference to profits. 
“Provision for Federal Income 
Taxes” (item “q’’) is ordinarily fig- 
ured on the total income of the com- 
pany after normal business expenses, 
so it appears on our income account 
below these charges. Bond interest, 
for example, as it is payment on a 
loan, is deducted beforehand. Pre- 
ferred and common stock dividends, 
which are “profits” that go to owners 
of the company, come after all 
charges and taxes. 


Net Income 


After we have deducted all our ex- 
penses and income taxes from total 
income, we get “Net Income” (item 
“r”). Net income is perhaps the 
most interesting figure of all to the 
investor. Net income is the amount 
available to pay dividends on the 
preferred and common stock. From 
the balance sheet we have learned a 
good deal about the company’s sta- 
bility and soundness of structure; 
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from net profit from operations we 
judge whether the company is im- 
proving in industrial efficiency. Net 
income tells us whether the securities 
of the company are likely to be a 
profitable investment. 

The figure given for a single year 
is not nearly the whole story, how- 
ever. As we have noted before, the 
historical record is usually more im- 
portant than the figure for any given 
year. This is just as true of net in- 
come as any other item. So many 
things change from year to year that 
care must be taken not to draw hasty 
conclusions. During World War II 
and more recently, excess profits 
taxes had a tremendous effect on the 
earnings of many companies. In 
some years, “carry-back tax credits” 
allowed some companies to show a 
net profit despite the fact that they 
had operated at a loss. Even net 
income can be a misleading figure 
unless one examines it carefully. A 
rough and easy way of judging how 
“sound” a figure it is would be to 
compare it with previous years. 

The investor in stocks has a vital 
interest in “Dividends” (item “s”). 
The first dividend that our company 
must pay is that on its “Preferred 
Stock” (item “t”). Some companies 
will even pay preferred dividends out 
of earned surplus accumulated in the 
past if the net income is not large 
enough, but such a company is skat- 
ing on thin ice unless the situation 
is most unusual. 

The directors of our company de- 
cided to pay dividends totaling $400,- 
000 on the “Common Stock,” or $1 
a share (item “u’”). As we have 
noted before, the amount of divi- 
dends paid is not determined by net 
income, but by a decision of the 
stockholders’ representatives — the 
company directors. Common divi- 
dends can be paid out of surplus if 
there is little or no net income. Some- 
times companies do this if they have 
a long history of regular payments 
and don’t want to spoil the record 
because of some special temporary 
situation that caused them to lose 
money. This occurs even less fre- 
quently and is more “dangerous” 
than paying preferred dividends out 
of surplus. 
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It is much more common, on the 
contrary, to “plow earnings back into 
the business’”—a phrase you fre- 
quently see on the financial pages 
and in company reports. The di- 
rectors of our typical company have 
decided to pay only $1 on the com- 
mon stock, though net income would 
have permitted them to pay much 
more. They decided that the com- 
pany should “save” the difference 
for use as the business grows. 


The next entry on our income ac- 
count, “Provision for Contingencies” 
(item “v”), shows us where our re- 
serve for contingencies came from. 
The treasurer of our typical com- 
pany has put the provision for con- 
tingencies after dividends. This is 
sound bookkeeping practice, although 
some companies place this item be- 
fore net income. 


All the net income that was not 
paid out as dividends or set aside for 
contingencies is shown as “Balance 
Carried to Earned Surplus” (item 
“w’?). In other words, it is kept in 
the business. In previous years the 
company had also earned more than 
it paid out, so it had already ac- 
cumulated by the beginning of 19xx 
an earned surplus of $3,212,700 (item 
“x”). When we add the earned sur- 
plus accumulated during 19xx to the 
earned surplus that the company had 
at the first of the year, we get the 
total earned surplus at the end of 
the year (item “y’”’). You will notice 
that the total here is the same as 
item 28 on the balance sheet. 


Not all companies combine their 
income and surplus statement. When 
they do not, you will find that “net 
income” and “balance carried to sur- 
plus” are the last items on the in- 
come statement. The statement of 
surplus will appear as a third sec- 
tion of the corporation’s financial 
report. A separate surplus statement 
might be used if the company shifted 
funds for reserves to surplus during 
the year or made any other major 
changes in its method of treating the 
surplus account. 


Analyzing the Income Statement 

The income statement, like the 
balance sheet, will tell us a lot more 
if we make a few detailed compari- 


sons. The size of the totals on an 
income statement doesn’t mean much 
by itself. A company can have hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in net 
sales and be a very bad investment. 
On the other hand, even a very 
modest profit may make a security 
attractive if there is only a small 
number of shares outstanding. 


Before you select a company for 
investment, you will want to know 
something of its margin of profit and 
how this figure has changed over the 
years. Finding the margin of profit 
is very simple. We just divide the 
profit from operations (item “h’’) by 
net sales (item “a”). The figure we 
get (0.16) shows us that the com- 
pany made a profit of 16 per cent 
from operations. By itself, though, 
this is not very helpful. We can make 
it significant in two ways. 

In the first place, we can compare 
it with the margin of profit in pre- 
vious years. Changes in profit margin 
can reflect changes in efficiency as 
well as changes in products manu- 
factured or in types of customers 
served. Secondly, we can also com- 
pare our company with other com- 
panies that do a similar type of 
business. If the margin of profit of 
our company is very low in com- 
parison with other companies in the 
same field, it is an unhealthy sign. 
Naturally, if it is high, we have 
grounds to be optimistic. The sample 
percentages in the margin illustrate 
the normal variation between dif- 
ferent industries. 


Analysts also frequently use “op- 
erating ratio” for the same purpose. 
The operating ratio is the comple- 
ment of the margin of profit. The 
margin of profit of our typical com- 
pany is 16 per cent. The operating 
ratio is 84 per cent. You can find the 
operating ratio either by subtracting 
the margin of profit from 100 or 
dividing the total of operating costs 
($8,400,00) by net sales ($10,000,- 
000). 

The margin of profit figure and 
the operating ratio, like all those 
ratios we examined in connection 
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@ “Stimulating, exciting, and chal- 
lenging beyond belief,” exclaims 
Mrs. Bonnie G. Holmes in describ- 
ing her work as secretary to Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, director of the 
George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The Marshall Center, located at 
Huntsville, Alabama, is _ respons- 
ible for developing and launching 
NASA’s large booster rockets and 
conducting related research. 

Dr. von Braun was recently named 
1961 International Boss of the Year 
by The National Secretaries Associ- 


ation (International). Mrs. Holmes, 
his secretary for the past nine years, 
is a member and past president of 
NSA’s Decatur, Alabama Chapter. 

The mother of two small sons, 
Ray, age 10, and Kenny, age 4, she 
has combined her role as wife and 
mother with one which includes such 
everyday occurrences as phone calls 
from congressmen and visits by offi- 
cials and scientists from countries 
throughout the world. 

A graduate of Andrew Jackson 
Business University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Mrs. Holmes began working 
for the federal government at Hunts- 
ville in October 1951. Six months 
later she assumed duties as secretary 
to Dr. von Braun. Since that time, 
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what would seem unusual to many 
secretaries, has become so nearly 
routine in her schedule that a phone 
call from Paris, or a Senatorial visit, 
have little effect on her composure 
and ability to keep Dr. von Braun’s 
office running smoothly. 

Mrs. Holmes begins her day by 
checking with Dr. von Braun on his 
schedule of appointments. Then she 
sets up the schedule and gets it un- 
derway while he reads his incoming 
mail. 

“From this point on, the day 
pretty much takes care of itself,” she 
explains, “as the appointments and 
meetings are held and I take incom- 
ing messages and phone calls, answer 
correspondence, and take dictation. 


ities retary in 
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“Screening the mountain of cor- 
respondence which arrives daily is a 
major task, with letters varying from 
requests for technical scientific in- 
formation to fan mail from elemen- 
tary school students.” 

Reflecting an intimate knowledge 
of the Marshall Center, its divisions 
and personnel, she is able to direct 
many of the incoming inquiries to 
the appropriate technical personnel 
throughout the Center. 

“T find Dr. von Braun’s corre- 
spondence in connection with his 
membership in the International 
Academy of Astronautics, a division 
of the International Astronautical 
Federation, one of the most interest- 
ing files I have to work with,” she 
points out. “The correspondence 
and related papers,” she explains, 
“help keep me informed on impor- 
tant events and persons in the space 
field all over the world.” 

This reflects her keen interest in 
the space activities going on around 
her. Her interest becomes even more 
apparent when she lists as the out- 
standing events that have occurred 
in her “secretarial” life at the rocket 
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center, such things as “the first Red- 
stone missile launching in 1953, the 
launching of the Free World’s first 
earth satellite, Explorer I, in 1958, 
and the visit by the President of the 
United States to the Marshall Center 
for the Center’s official dedication 
in September 1960.” 

The latter event was particularly 
thrilling for her, since she served as 
an usher on the speaker’s platform 
for the dedication ceremony. 

Mrs. Holmes has also witnessed 
two rocket launchings at Cape Ca- 
naveral, Florida — a Redstone mis- 
sile launching in 1956, and the re- 
cent Mercury - Redstone launching 
which carried Commander Alan B. 
Shepard on his historic flight through 
space. 

“This, however,” she says a little 
sadly, “is the extent of my travels. 
Nevertheless, I have become an avid 
‘armchair traveler’ through planning 
Dr. von Braun’s many trips through- 
out the world. One of the things I 
enjoy most about my work is gather- 
ing information about the places he 
will visit and making the travel ar- 
rangements.” 
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Mrs. Holmes and her husband, 
Emern, live in Decatur, Alabama, 
where he is a fireman with the Chem- 
strand Corporation. 

“There is little conflict between 
my work and my role as home- 
maker,” she declares. “In fact,” she 
continues, “my son Ray finds that 
my work with overseas correspond- 
ence is a real aid in his stamp col- 
lection and I am always on the look- 
out for a new item for his books.” 


MISS BONNIE HOLMES 
Secretary to 
Dr. Wernher von Braun 
Director of the 
George C. Marshall 


Space Flight Center 
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with the balance sheet, give us gen- 
eral information about the com- 
pany and help us judge its prospects 
for the future. All these comparisons 
have significance for the long term, 
as they tell us about the fundamental 
economic condition of the company. 
But you still have the right to ask: 
“Are the securities good investments 
for me now?” 

Investors, as opposed to specu- 
lators, are primarily interested in 
two things. The first is safety for 
their capital, and the second is regu- 
larity of income. They are also in- 
terested in the rate of return on their 
investment, but, as you will see, the 
rate of return will be affected by the 
importance placed on safety and 
regularity. High income implies risk. 
Safety must be bought by accepting 
a lower return. 

The safety of any security is de- 
termined primarily by the earnings 
of the company that are available to 
pay interest or dividends on the par- 
ticular issue. Again, though, round 
dollar figures are not much help to 
us. What we want to know is the 
relationship between the total money 
available and the requirements for 
each of the securities issued by the 
company. 


Interest Coverage 


As the bonds of our company repre- 
sent part of its debt, the first thing 
we want to know is how easily the 
company can pay the interest. From 
the income s.atement we see that 
the company had total income of 
$1,875,000 (item “1’’). The interest 
charge on our bonds each year is 
$70,000 (314 per cent of $2,000,000 
—item 21 on the balance sheet). 
Dividing total income by bond in- 
terest charges ($1,875,000 by $70,- 
000) shows us that the company 
earned its bond interest 26 times 
over. Even after income taxes, bond 
interest was earned 17 times, a 
method of testing employed by con- 
servative analysts. Before an indus- 
trial bond should be considered a 
safe investment, most analysts say 
that the company should earn in- 
terest charges several times over, so 
our company has a wide margin of 
safety. 
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To calculate the preferred dividend 
coverage (i.e., the number of times 
preferred dividends were earned), 
we must use net income as our base, 
as Federal income taxes and in- 
terest charges must be paid before 
anything is available for  stock- 
holders. Since we have 10,000 shares 
of $100 par value of preferred stock 
that pays a dividend of 5 per cent, 
the total dividend requirement for 
the preferred stock is $50,000 (items 
24 on the balance sheet and “t” on 
the income statement). The example 
in the margin shows us that the pre- 
ferred dividends were earned 19 
times over. This is also a very safe 
ratio, as 4 times is usually considered 
adequate for industrial companies. 
Railroad and utility ratios are often 
lower, as we noted before. 


Earning Per Common Share 

The buyer of common stocks is 
often more concerned with the earn- 
ings per share of his stock than he is 
with the dividend. It is usually 
earnings per share or, rather, pros- 
pective earnings per share, that in- 
fluence stock market prices. Our in- 
come statement does not show the 
earnings available for the common 
stock, so we must calculate it our- 
selves. It is net income less pre- 
ferred dividends (item “r’” minus 
item “t’), or $917,300. From the 
balance sheet we know that there 
are 400,000 shares outstanding, so 
the company earned about $2.29 per 
share. 

All these ratios have been calcu- 
lated for a single year. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly, however, 
that the “record” is more important 
to the investor than the report of 
any single year. By all the tests we 
have employed, both the bonds and 
the preferred stock of our typical 
company appear to be very sound 
securities. The investor would want 
to look back, however, to determine 
whether 19xx operations were reason- 
ably typical of the company. 

Bonds and preferred stocks that 
are very safe usually sell at pretty 
high prices, so the yield to the in- 
vestor is small. For example, if our 
company has been showing about 
the same coverage on its preferred 


dividends for many years and there 
is good reason to believe that the 
future will be similar, the company 
would probably try to call its old 
5 per cent perferred and sell a new 
4 per cent stock. 


Stock Prices 

As the common stock does not 
receive a guaranteed dividend, its 
market value is determined by a 
great variety of influences in addi- 
tion to the present yield of the stock 
measured by its dividends. The 
stock market, by bringing together 
buyers and sellers from all over the 
world, reflects their composite judg- 
ment of the present and future value 
of the stock. We cannot attempt 
here to write a treatise on the stock 
market. There is one important ratio, 
however, that every common stock 
buyer considers. That is the ratio 
of earnings to market price. 


The so-called “price-earnings ratio” 
is simply the earnings per share on 
the common stock divided into the 
market price. Our typical company 
earned $2.29 a common share in 19xx. 
If the stock were selling at $30 a 
share, its price-earnings ratio would 
be about 13.1. This is the basic fig- 
ure that you would want to use in 
viewing the record of this stock over 
a period of years and in comparing 
the common stock of this particular 
company with other similar stocks. 


Selecting common stocks for in- 
vestment cannot be done without 
studying other factors in addition to 
what we can learn from financial 
statements. The economics of the 
country and the particular industry 
must be considered. Tne manage- 
ment of the company must be studied 
and its plans for the future assessed. 
Information about these other things 
is not in the financial report. These 
other facts must be gleaned from the 
press, from the financial services, or 
supplied by some research organiza- 
tion. The Research Division of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
will help you get the facts you need 
to be an intelligent investor. 
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BUSINESS REPORTS, Anderson, 
Saunders, and Weeks, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957 


The book’s first two chapters ex- 
plain the purposes, types, and char- 
acteristics of effective reports. At the 
end of the second chapter is a check 
list for evaluating reports. These 
chapters may be skimmed for back- 
ground information. 


The chapter on mechanics for 
typed work is most important for the 
secretary preparing for the Secre- 
tarial Skills section of the CPS ex- 
amination. It contains information 
on general appearance, paper, rib- 
bons, carbon copies, margins, quota- 
tions, word division, writing num- 
bers, abbreviations, footnotes, and 
bibliographies. The rules are fairly 
complete, and references are made to 
other sources for more detailed infor- 
mation if the reader desires. 


The chapters on day-to-day re- 
ports give instructions for short re- 
ports. Much information is given on 
memorandum reports and _ interoffice 
memos. The secretary studying for 
the CPS examination should be 
familiar with this information. 


What should be done to insure a 
well-written report is explained in 
the chapter on report language. The 
advantages and types of charts used 
in report writing are included in the 
chapter on figures. This section will 
also help the person who needs in- 
formation on charts for the Business 
Administration section of the CPS 
examination. 


Preparation of formal reports be- 
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he Secretary's Librar 


gins in Chapter 9 and continues to 
the end of the text. This part of the 
book discusses the investigation, col- 
lecting, and interpreting data, organ- 
izing and presenting the material 
from the cover to the index. The 
part on bibliographical research will 
be helpful in studying for the Secre- 
tarial Procedures section of the CPS 
examination. 


The precise layout of the book and 
the hard-hitting writing style con- 
vince the reader that the authors 
have some very worthwhile material 
to offer. At the beginning of each 
chapter is an outline indicating the 
material in the chapter. Headings 
and subheadings organize the ma- 
terial. Examples are given through- 
out the book, and the appendix dem- 
onstrates a complete long report. 


This book provides the executive 
secretary with excellent reading and 
assistance beyond the required train- 
ing for the usual secretarial duties. 
It is a good source of information 
necessary in the report writing topics 
in the Secretarial Skills and Secre- 
tarial Procedures sections of the CPS 
examination. 


Reviewers: Margaret M. Mc- 
Inerney, CPS, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Charline B. Bradt, CPS, El Cer- 
rito, California. 


BASIC BUSINESS LAW, David S. 
Craig, J.D., and Rate A. Howell, 
J.D., The Ronald Press Company, 
New York City, 1959. 


This text is written for the college 


Ad 


student. Its eleven parts include: 
Contracts 
Agency 
Sales 
Negotiable Instruments 
Partnerships 
Corporations 
Bankruptcy 
Real Property 
Personal Propeity and Bailments 
Wills and Administration 
of Estates 
Insurance and Surety 


The authors have not attempted 
to make a lawyer of the student. The 
text has been written in nontechnical 
language and is easily understood. 
There is information to help the 
reader (student or businessman) 
avoid actions which might lead to 
litigation. If the services of an 
attorney are required, the knowledge 
gained from the text should enable 
the reader to have a better under- 
standing of the legal steps taken. 


The subjects are explained simply, 
adequately, and with illustrations. 
These are followed by actual court 
cases. The decisions are given with 
explanations for the court’s affirma- 
tion or reversal. 


With the exception of only two or 
three minor subjects, this book gives 
a very complete coverage of the 
Study Outline for Section II of the 
CPS examination. The subjects are 
well correlated, which makes the text 
an excellent reference for reviewing 
or studying for the CPS examination. 


Reviewed by Zenna G. McCance, 
CPS, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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by Mrs. Mary K. Fisher 


New Jersey Division President 
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@ At our regional and division meet- 
ings much discussion has been de- 
voted to the problem of the source 
materials to be turned over by re- 
tiring officers (or committee chair- 
men) to their successors. 


Destroy Dead Files 


It is clearly recognized that “dead” 
files must be destroyed and only the 
most important documents or records 
peculiar to each office be retained for 
the file of the incoming officer. 


In discussing this subject from 
time to time with members and offi- 
cers, I have learned that in some 
cases incoming officers have been 
faced with the task of thumbing 
through voluminous records and cor- 
respondence (handed down to them 
by their predecessor-officers) only to 
find that the greater percentage had 
to be discarded such as obsolete re- 
ports and correspondence which had 
no value to the new administration. 
On the other hand, some groups re- 
ported that it was necessary to mud- 
dle their way through without bene- 
fit of previous basic records or, they 
were given “too little, too late.” NSA 
leaders have urged repeatedly that 
this problem be given thoughtful con- 
sideration and that any suggestions 
which might help alleviate this situ- 
ation would be most welcome. 


It is recognized that all officers 
are not in the same position and nat- 
urally it follows that intelligent 
handling of the records of each office 
is required in order to avoid discard- 
ing that which should be retained. 
As secretaries, however, we can exer- 
cise our faculty of discrimination in 
weighing the relative urgency and 
value of the records for which we are 
responsible. 


Treasurer’s Records 
For example, a treasurer must be 
extremely careful in her job as cus- 
todian of the division or chapter 


funds, for the responsibility of guard- 
ing the financial records with which 
she is charged is indeed serious. 
However, in the case of this “office” 
the line must be drawn somewhere 
by the proper authorities in order 
to keep the cumulative records under 
control. In my experience, the rec- 
ords turned over to me by the pre- 
vious officer (bank books, check 
books, canceled checks, audit reports, 
etc.) did not present too much of a 
“spacefinder” problem. However, the 
division which I represent is com- 
paratively young and as time dic- 
tates, some measures will have to be 
taken to prevent file-cumulation in 
this area of operation. 


In line with the foregoing, it would 
appear that methods could be stud- 
ied and research undertaken to de- 
termine the most favorable proced- 
ure to be followed in order to protect 
incoming officers who might other- 
wise be overlooked inadvertently by 
the retiring officers (or committee 
chairmen) at a time when interest is 
focused on the transfer of officers from 
the old administration to the new. 


As the NSA fiscal year comes to a 
close, those of us relinquishing our 
jobs as officers must face even greater 
responsibilities as we step out of 
office. We must be ready to render 
a further service to which we are 
obligated by conscience to carry out 
as dictated by the “aims and pur- 
poses” of the secretarial profession 
of which we are a vital part. 


From Past Experience 


In loyalty to NSA and in order to 
uphold the standards of our Associ- 
ation, we owe it to those dedicated 
members who will follow in our foot- 
steps to give them the benefit of our 
experience — to point out the mis- 
takes we have made and which they 
can be on the alert to avoid; the 
problems that might arise and how 
best to cope with them; the short- 
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cuts we used successfully; and the 
periodic check-ups and reviews of 
our records which helped smooth 
the way to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In other words, few officers would 
assume an office or continue in that 
office unless they were willing to live 
up to the job and to shoulder that 
job’s larger responsibilities. When 
an officer has served her term, it is 
incumbent upon her to turn over to 
her successor a report of her activi- 
ties and accomplishments. The offi- 
cer who can look back on a job well 
done leaves to her successor a tan- 
gible log sheet and a live apprecia- 
tion of the work which she has car- 
ried out in the interest of NSA dur- 
ing her term of office. The new officer 
can look to the outgoing officer for 
guidance and for adequate explana- 
tion as to what duties the job entails. 


“Heir Apparent” Files 


The “heir apparent” is in a vul- 
nerable position and the retiring offi- 
cer can help or hinder the course of 
her “beneficiary.” Of course, many 
aspects must be recognized and prob- 
lems will arise in office-turnover. The 
retiring officer may have resigned 
from NSA at the close of her term 
before meeting her successor, or may 
not be available because of moving 
to some distant location. However, 
such obstacles can be overcome with 
little difficulty and inconvenience to 
the newcomer through division and/ 
or chapter contact if the wheels of 
communication are set in proper mo- 
tion. 


The retiring officer and the officer- 
elect may at a given time wear the 
same badge of office, but there the 
parallel ends. The new officer has 
much to learn and the retiring officer 
has a new and added responsibility 
in her role as advisor. Actually the 
outgoing officer is placed in a favor- 
able position, for she can spark a 
common bond of interest and enjoy 
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her successor’s success to her own 
satisfaction and to the greater bene- 
fit of NSA. 


Suggestions 

A few suggestions are presented 
which might be considered by retir- 
ing officers with a view to providing 
source materials and profitable ex- 
perience to the newcomers. These 
ideas are submitted merely by way 
of suggestion and are not to be con- 
strued as a “cure-all.” 

Prepare a Report of Past Per- 
formance and Accomplishments in 
duplicate at the expiration of term 
of office — the original to be sub- 
mitted to the immediate superior of 
the retiring officer; the duplicate to 
be turned over to the new officer as 
part of 

Folder 1— Containing a Copy of 
The Bylaws; Essential Papers and 
Correspondence. 

A sheet listing helpful suggestions 
might be attached to the inside cover 
of this folder to include such items 
as “Dates to Remember,” “Items to 
be Followed Up,” which would serve 
as a ready reference to the newcomer 
in the course of her duties. 

(In the event some item is carried 
over from the previous administra- 
tion which could not be com- 
pleted because of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, this should be pointed 
out and the necessary instructions 
given in order that the new officer 
can clear up the matter when pos- 
sible. ) 

Folder 2 — Containing Supplies 
(Stationery, Forms, etc.). 

The list of contents to appear on 
the outside cover of the folder—the 
forms indicated by “number” with an 
explanation of the specific purpose 
for which each form is to be used. 

Emphasize the Importance of Ad- 
hering Strictly to the Bylaws in 
every respect in carrying out the 
duties of office. 


TIPS ON MIMEOGRAPHING 
(Continued from Page 13) 


the rounded end of a paper clip, does 
make the error correct better. 

By the way, in case you have ques- 
tioned the use of cushion sheets, they 
are really there for a purpose. The 
purpose is to cushion the blow of the 
typewriter keys to give the finished 
copy an even appearance. 

A good idea to consider in case 
your boss has ever asked for extra 
copies of a bulletin you sent out a 
few weeks ago, is the filing of stencils 
for duplication at a later date. Sten- 
cils can be filed easily and quickly 
using dry-clean file folders. The 
exact system of filing stencils is de- 
pendent upon the type of ink you 
use and is described in the instruc- 
tions in each package. 

Have you ever wanted to make a 
report look especially perfect? Try 
using “justified” lines next time. It 
really is very easy. Set the type- 
writer stops to the width of line re- 
quired. Do not type beyond this line 
width, but fill out the extra spaces 
with asterisks. Now go back over 
the copy and indicate by pencil 
checks where you can skip spaces, 
spreading them so they do not occur 
directly under one another. When 
you type the stencil, skip the spaces 
indicated by your checks. 

Keeping your duplicator fit is just 
as important as your regular visits 
to the dentist. Consult your dupli- 
cator salesman for advice on this 
important function and all your am- 
bition to produce perfect stencils will 
be rewarded in perfect copy. 


I’m sure “your boss” will be 
pleased with your next mimeograph- 
ing job. 

A. B. Dick Company has a very 
informative, up-to-date, 64-page book 
entitled, “Techniques of Mimeo- 
graphing.” Write to A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 48, Illinois, for your free 
copy. A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 
ucts are for use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 
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ltem 3—Dictated Letter 


(Marked in 15-second dictation intervals) 








Dear John: 


Yes, we do have a program under way at the Kansas City plant about which 
we are enthusiastic./ We feel it is very effective; possibly it could 
merit application with you. This is the way it works: 


At/ their regular foremen’s meetings, the superintendent selects a depart- 
ment to be inspected. No one else/ knows beforehand which department it 
will be. The group spends a short time, perhaps 15 to 20 minutes, in the(1) 
department; and each man writes down suggestions. The inspection is not 
confined to safety exclusively but covers/ safety hazards, housekeeping, 
production methods, equipment, waste, etc. The recommendations are/ con- 
solidated, typed, and distributed for discussion at the next meeting. 


The people concerned feel the program/ has been effective in maintaining 
housekeeping, correcting defects, and numerous other ways. The major (2) 
benefits arise from the efforts of the foremen themselves to be ready, 
rather than from the specific suggestions. / 


I hope this gives you the information you were wanting. If I can help 
further, don't hesitate to write me/again. 


Cordially yours, 


P.S. There are six filmstrips in that series entitled ‘Supervisory 
Problems¢in the Plant;'’ and they may be purchased singly, in pairs, or 
in a complete set. We have used them to good advantage. 








Item 4—Report to be Edited 








DIRECTIONS: This is uncorrected copy of the first portion of a manual. Set it up in good 
typewritten form. Number the pages. Allow extra space for the left margin, as these pages, 
when reproduced, will be punched for a three-ring binder. 


Make all changes necessary for accurate spelling, punctuation, grammar, and diction. Change 
wording only when it is necessary. You may mark this printed copy in any way you wish. 


RULES FOR PAY FOR TIME NOT WORKED 
I. APPLICATION OF RULES 


Only those payments which are specificly covered in this manual shall 
be made for time not worked for any reason. 


For the purpose of applying these rules, the number of hours in a 
working day, a working week and a working month has been defined 
as following. 


One working day 8.0 hours 
One working week 40.0 hours 
One working month 173.3 hrs. 


These definitions do not constitute a schedule of working hours, as the 
actual working hours of field personnal may vary considerable from 
one day to another 


If in any instants the application of these definitions should not be 
appropriate to the circumstances, the facts in the case shall be pre- 
sented to the Vice-president concerned for review and decision. 


II. ABSENCE 


The provisions of this section refer to the affect of absence on payments 

of salery and on payments on cost of living bonus, where applicible. For 
special rules covering the effect of absence on semi-annual bonus pay- 
ments, see pages 15 through 19, Paragraph IX 


A. Company Business 
Time spent away from regular work because of company business 
shall not be considered time absent. 
No deduction shall be made from the salary of an individual whom 
is away from regular work because of company business. 


B. Holidays 
See page nine, paragraph six. 


C. Illness or Injury 
Individuals absent because of non-occupational illness or injury 
shall recieve salary payments in accordance with the following 
table, providing the absence is approved by the district manager 
in the case of representatives, or by the Vice-President concerned in 
the case of individuals on or above the district manager level of responsi- 
bility. For rules covering payments in the event of occupational accident 
or disease, see page 10, paragraph VII. 


Length of Service % of Salary to be Paid No. of Months to be Paid 


Up to 12 months (100 lst month 
( 65 2d and 3d months* 
12 months and over 100 3 months* 


If the individual returned to work but egy ya ene | suffers another period 
of illness from the same or related cause, his eligability for future salary 
payments shall be determined in the following manner: 


1. If the individual returned to active employment for a period 
of three months or longer, the second period of illness shall be 
regarded as a new illness and salary payments handled accordingly. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Certified Professional Secretary 
(Continued from Page 3) 


manual, nonoccupational, obsolete, 
potentially, recommendations, super- 
intendent, and undoubtedly. These 
same exercises also involve decisions 
regarding punctuation. Among other 
uses, the punctuation includes the 
use of a comma for an appositive, 
omitted words, compound predicate 
(no comma) series, and an introduc- 
tory clause. Also involved are the 
uses of the semocolon, colon, hyphen, 
apostrophe, and quotation marks. 


Verbatim transcripts are given 
more credit than those in which ac- 
ceptable words are substituted. Ac- 
ceptable substitutions with slight 
penalties were many for numerous 
and enthused for enthusiastic. How- 
ever, considered for consolidated and 
supervisor for superintendent were 
given heavier penalties. 


EpitTING Exercise. (Item No. 4) 
Most of the points being tested by 
the use of the editing item can be 
classified into three categories: (1) 
spelling words; (2) words that may 
be one or two words according to 
their usage; and (3) decisions be- 
tween words based on meaning, tense, 
part of speech, or some other factor. 
Some words used to check spelling 
ability are spelled correctly in the 
copy and other words are spelled in- 
correctly. The editing item includes 
these words: applicable, considerably, 
eligibility, employee, instance, 
ninety-one, occurred, personnel, sal- 
ary, specifically, and subpoena (or 
subpena). 

Words in the second classification 
which should be written as one word 
are payroll, semiannuall, and non- 
occupational. Other decisions in- 
volving choice of words include will 
and shall, affect and effect, whom and 
who, less and fewer, a and an, may 
and might, and were and is. 

CoMPOSITION EXERCISE. Item 7 in- 
volves composing a telegram. Any 
standard telegram style consistently 
used is acceptable. The content of 
the telegram determines 60 per cent 
of the credit for this item, and the 
form and mechanics make up the re- 
maining 40 per cent. Essential points 
to be included in the body of the 
telegram are stating that E. R. Har- 
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2. If the individual returned to active employment for a period of 
fewer than 3 monlhs, the second period of illness shall be regarded 
as a continuation of the first and salary payments made accordingly; 
beginning the first day of the second period of absence. If the 
individual received the maximum allowable salary under the 
schedule above during the first absence no further salary payments 
shall be made. 


If an individual returns to work but subsequently suffers another period of 
illness from a different or unrelated causes, the second period of illness 
shall be regarded as a new illness and salary payments handled accordingly. 


D. Jury Duty 
An individual receiving a subpena for jury duty would be paid the difference 
between the sum received for such service and reguler salary for the hours 
absent because of jury duty. 


E. Marriage 
An individual absent to be married shall be paid for the regular hours 
absent up to and including 5 regular working days, provided a leave of 
absence has been previously obtained from the department Head. The 
five days pay shall not be granted if a leave of absence of more than one 
calender week (excluding paid vacations and paid holidays) were taken 
for this purpose. 


F. Leaves of Absence Without Pay 
The amount by which the salary of a monthly pay roll employe shall be 
reduced in case of absence for which pay is not allowed shall be computed 
by dividing the salary for the month in which the absence occured by 173.3 
hours. The resulting amount shall be deducted for each working hour for 
which pay is not allowed. 





*Three months shall be defined as ninty-one calendar days. 








Item 5—Telegram 








DIRECTIONS: Mr. Harper is planning a business trip to South America and will be out of 
the office from May 10 to May 18. 


Sagpaninng May 5, a letter was received trom mene Carletti of your Sacramento office. 
He says he plans to come to Cincinnati on May 11 or 12, at which time he expects to discuss 
some matters on which he and Mr. Harper have been working. 


Mr. ae is eager to get in touch with Mr. Carletti before leaving on his trip. Efforts to 
reach Mr. Carletti by telephone have been unsuccessful. You learn that he was called out of 
town on a family emergency of indefinite duration and cannot be located. 


Mr. Harper asks that you send a message to Mr. Carletti's office (the address is 713 North 
22 Street), asking him to telephone before Mr. Harper leaves for South America. In case 

Mr. Carletti does not make contact, Mr. Harper would like to have the data that Mr. Carletti 
was compiling sent to your Cincinnati office immediately. Mr. Harper will leave instructions 
with you as to the disposition of the data in that case. 


Type the message to send to Mr. Carletti. (The Sacramento office is open on Saturdays.) 








ltem 6—Memorandum with Tabulation 








DIRECTIONS: Assume that Mr. en dictated this memorandum to a machine. You are to 
transcribe the recorded dictation, which sounds the way it is shown here. His pauses are 
indicated by *. Type this memorandum, including the tabulated matter. 


Here's a memo for McGrath of the salary committee * the subject is bonus plan participation * 

in accordance with standard procedures * the qualifications of the individuals listed below have 
been reviewed * and it is recommended that they be approved one hundred per cent bonus 
participation * effective July first * nineteen sixty-one * Insert here the individuals’ names 

and so forth in tabulated arrangement * Miss Johnson is getting the information together and 
will bring it to your desk as soon as she has it ready * better put the names in alphabetic 
order and use columnar headings * complete the memo with this sentence * will you please 
place consideration of these recommendations on the agenda for the next meeting of the 

salary committee * send a carbon copy to Hopkins. 


This is the information (as Miss Johnson put it on your desk) regarding the people eligible 
tor the bonus: 


Charles Bond, Salesman, 1-13-60 

L. B. Kruse, Salesman, 2-20-60 

James T. Fischerman, Salesman, 4-21-60 

S. J. Jabowitz, Salesman, 5-5-60 

Sam Petersen, Salesman, 5-16-60 

Arthur Paine, Salesman, 6-16-60 

Elizabeth Ann Eller, Secretary (District Mgr.), 10-15-53 
Faye Keaner, Secretary (Controller), 4-8-57 

Anne Marie Clarke, Secretary (Mgr.-Marketing), 6-3-58 
Joan Lee Seaton, Secretary (District Manager), 3-18-59 
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per will be in South America from 
May 10-18, requesting that Mr. Car- 
letti call before May 10, and asking 
that the data that is being compiled 
by Carletti be sent to the Cincinnati 
office in case Mr. Carletti does not 
make contact with Mr. Harper. 
(Since Mr. Harper was an employee 
of the same firm, only in another 
city, it was all right to state that 
Mr. Harper would be in South 
America from May 10-18. By stating 
that Harper would be in South 
America, more importance was given 
to the telegram and the necessity for 
telephoning as soon as possible. ) 


Errors in form and mechanics in- 
cluded the indication of a Paid tele- 
gram, name of company to be 
charged, time filed, date on which the 
telegram was being sent, E. R. Har- 
per in the signature, spelling, and 
erasures. 


TABLES. Items 6 and 8 consist of 
tables in rough form. Even though 
the tables are simple, many points 
are included that require the knowl- 
edge of proper arrangement of infor- 
mation in table form and standard 
rules for typing tables. 


Item 6 consists of the construction 
of a text table within a written 
memorandum. Items necessary in 
the heading included the person to 
whom it was beng sent, from whom it 
came, date, and subject of the memo- 
randum. The names in the first col- 
umn should be in alphabetical order. 
Column headings for Item 6 might be 
Name, Position, and Date of Em- 
ployment. 


Scortinc: In scoring this section, 
errors were classified into three 
groups—-heavy, medium, and slight 
penalties. Each item was assigned a 
given number of points according to 
its length and difficulty. Penalties 
were deducted from the maximum 
points for each item. Partially com- 
pleted items were scored on a pro rata 
basis. The total score on all items 
attempted was the score for the sec- 
tion. Completion of all items was not 
necessary to pass the section. 

No candidate is able to pass this 
section of the examination without 
at least average performance on the 
dictated letters and the editing ex- 
ercise. 
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QUICKIE 


1. For which of the following items 
would the period of retention be 
determined by the statute of 
limitations? 

(a) Cancelled payroll checks. 
(b) Purchase requisitions. 
(c) Bank statements. 

(d) Internal reports. 


. Your employer has asked you to 
mail his salary check to the bank 
for deposit. Which of the follow- 
ing types of endorsements should 
be used under such circum- 
stances? 

(a) Blank endorsement. 

(b) Specific endorsement. 
(c) Restrictive endorsement. 
(d) Qualified endorsement. 


. You are asked to make train res- 
ervations for a trip on which your 
employer will be accompanied by 
his wife. Which of the following 
accommodations would be _ in- 
adequate? 

(a) Roomette 

(b) Bedroom 

(c) Drawing Room 
(d) Compartment 

. If minutes are amended at a 
meeting at which they are read 


(a) the minutes should be re- 
written for the minute book. 


(b) the correction should be 


QUIZ 


6. It is customary for you to pre- 
pare a detailed report for your 
Board of Directors twice a year. 
Which of the following terms 
would most aptly describe it? 
(a) Biannual 
(b) Biennium 
(c) Biennial 
(d) Biyearly 


. You desire to transmit a hand- 
written copy of a memo to the 
credit department of your organ- 
ization. Which of the following 
machines would you use? 

(a) intrafax 

(b) tel autograph 
(c) teleprinter 
(d) desk-fax 


. Which of the following charac- 
ters would count toward the five- 
figure group to a word in sending 
a telegram? 

(a) Question mark — ? 

(b) Parenthesis — ( ) 

(c) Dollar sign — $ 

(d) Quotation marks — “ ” 


. Your employer is preparing to 
address a group of prominent 
men. He wishes to use extreme 
care in the choice of words in his 
speech. In some cases he has the 
ideas but not the exact words in 


which to convey the meaning he 


desires. What book would be 

most helpful to him under these 

circumstances? 

(a) Roget’s International The- 
saurus. 

(b) Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. 

(c) Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions. 


(d) Information Please Almanac. 


10. Three steps in preparing mail for 
the boss are reading, underlining, 
and annotating. Annotating 


means 


(a) getting any reference mate- 
rial or previous correspon- 
dence the employer may 
need to handle the letter. 


(b) entering the correspondence 
in a register of mail received. 


(c) writing in the margin helpful 
or necessary notes which will 
assist the employer in reply- 
ing to the letter. 


(d) underscoring the more im- 
portant parts of the letter. 





answers 
(2) “OL (2) “¢ 
(®) 6 (q) ‘% 
(2) °g (8) “g 
(q) ‘L (2) % 
(8) 9 (8) ‘T 














made in red ink. 

(c) the error should be erased 
and the corrected minutes 
written in. 

(d) no change need be made in 
the minutes as read, the cor- 
rection appearing in the min- 
utes of the meeting at which 
the reading took place. 


. The proof of a manuscript made 
after the plates have been cast is 
known as 
(a) a galley proof. 

(b) a page proof. 
(c) a final proof. 
(d) none of the above. 
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NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE 


Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 

oy, for the attractive new ¢ 
24 orange-and-blue carton. 


; typewriter type sparkle. 


CLAR‘O-TYPE 


CLEANS TYPE CLE ANER 












CLAR-O-TYPE makes 











69¢ at all-stationers and typewriter dealers 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR SECRETARIES 










no licking 


FOR LOOSELEAF PAGES 


SETv eS 


" 
ae tae! 


SELF-STICKING REINFORCEMENTS — Loose- 
leaf reinforcements, pressure-sensitive, in a _ self- 
dispensing pack are available from your stationer. 
Write Leafsaver Company, 19 West 44 Street, New 
York 36, New York. 











Newly restyled “NOMAD” post binders, produced 
by Wilson Jones Company, Chicago, feature im- 
proved locking safety catch in a tough, durable hous- 
ing of Cycolac brand polymers. The company’s new 
“Raven” series also features the same type of pro- 
tective housings of the tough, hard, rigid ABS plastic 
produced by Marbon Chemical Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation. 





PAPER MOISTENER—Available in color schemes 
and styling suitable for any office decor. Equipped 
with rubber feet to prevent marring, and renewable 
three-inch adjustable wetting brush. Write E. W. 
Pike & Company, Inc., 711 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 








“EXECUTARY”’—The new “Executary” dictation 
unit uses a magnetic belt, shown in left foreground, 
to record dictated messages. Each belt holds 14 
minutes of dictated material. It can be reused 
indefinitely and is easily filed, mailed or stored. 

The executive unit is controlled from the micro- 
phone and unwanted or incorrect information pre- 
viously recorded can be automatically erased at a 
flick of the switch on the microphone. 

Other IBM Executary units are a_ secretarial 
transcription unit, a combination dictation-transcrip- 
tion unit, and a PBX dictation system utilizing a 
regular dial telephone. Write International Business 
Machines Corp., Electric Typewriter Division, 545 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


BATTERY OPERATED ERASER—A practical, 
automatic method for erasing typing and inked copy 
without smudging or slip sheeting is the QWIK 
ELECTRA, a battery-operated eraser. Write K & K 
Sales Company, 1161 Passmore Street, Philadelphia 
11, Pennsylvania. 





1961 SOTY CONTEST FINALISTS 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Miss Sue Russell, CPS 
Minneapolis Gopher Chapter, Minne- 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


Miss Nora L. Angus, CPS Miss Ruth M. Johnston, CPS 


Kikthawenund Chapter, Anderson, Providence Chapter, Providence, 
Indiana (Indiana Division). Secre- Rhode Island (Rhode Island Divi- apolis, Minnesota (Minnesota-North 


tary to: E. F. Adcock, Treasurer of sion). Confidential Private Secretary Dakota Division). Secretary to Rob- 
the Board of Church Extension and to Ralph Lawson, Jr., Vice President ert Faegre, President of Minnesota 
Home Missions of the Church of & Treasurer of Lawsonit, Inc. and Ontario Paper Company. 


God. 


ie 


. ' Be » 
A hh Koi 

TEAS ! FA 
SOUTHEAST DISTRICT SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Miss Dolores Jeanne Craft, CPS Mrs. LaVerne E. Arrowood, CPS 


Malabouchia Chapter, Jackson, Mis- Valley of the Sun Chapter, Phoenix, 
sissippi (Mississippi Division). Sec- Arizona (Arizona-New Mexico Divi- 
retary to Carl Fox, Jr., Vice Presi- sion). Executive Secretary to J. O. 
dent of Fox-Everett, Inc., General Cunningham, President of Electrical 
Insurance Agency. Equipment Company of Arizona. 


CONTEST JUDGES 


fl 


Representing the Secretarial Representing Industry 
Profession ROBERT E. GROSS DR. ROBERT R. DOCKSON 


Representing Education 


MRS. LEONA W. ROBB Chairman of the Board and Chief Dean of Business Administration, 
Administrative Assistant to the Executive Officer, Lockheed Aircraft University of Southern California. 
Chairman of the United California Corporation. 

Bank of Los Angeles. 





